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Atomic Pool: How It Could Work 


The “atomic pool” proposal of President Ei- 
senhower, which is at present the subject of 
United States-U.S.S.R. negotiations in Wash- 
ington, represents a contribution to the assist- 
ance programs for technologically backward 
nations. Recently the Soviet Union has offered 
to join the UN Technical Assistance Board, 
with certain reservations which the agency 
found unacceptable. Negotiations are now in 
progress in Moscow, and their outcome may 
give a clue to the Soviet Union’s attitude on 
the atomic pool. 

Offhand, genuine Soviet sympathy for this 
program seems unlikely because it would tend 
to obscure, in the eyes of the recipient nations, 
the contrast’ between the capitalist and the 
Communist worlds as two “dialectically” op- 
posed forces between which they have to 
choose. The Soviet leaders have no interest in 
improving the living standards of non-Com- 
munist nations, thus weakening the chances 
of eveniually winning them for communism. 
However, the Soviet “line” is elastic, and 
Moscow may discover tactical, propagandistic 
advantage in joining the UN technical assist- 
ance programs and the atomic pool as well. 

It is generally forgotten that the Acheson- 
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Lilienthal atomic control proposal, which later 
became the “UN Majority Plan,” proposed 
the pooling of all atomic energy developments 
under the UN. We are often told that this 
plan failed because of the Kremlin’s refusal 
to admit international inspection. This is in- 
correct, as the following excerpts from Soviet 
proposals show: 

“There shall be established . . . an Inter- 
national Control Commission. [It] shall have 
its own machinery fer inspection. . . . The 
personnel of the . Commission shall be 
selected on an international basis. The .. . 
Commission shall periodically [subsequently, 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to make inspection “con- 
tinuous” ] carry out inspection of facilities for 
the mining of atomic raw materials and the 
production of atomic materials and atomic en- 


ergy. ... The . . . Commission . . . shall 


have . . . access to all facilities for mining, 
production and stockpiling of atomic raw ma- 


terials and atomic materials, and facilities for 
the exploitation of atomic energy.” 

The Soviet Union recommended “affording 
the . . . representatives of the international 
control agency unimpeded . . . ingress, egress 
and access for the performance of their . 











duties, into, from, and within the ter- 
ritory of every participating nation.” 
It also agreed that “the control or- 
gans ... should . . . act on the basis 
of their own rules, which should pro- 
vide for the adoption of decisions, 
in appropriate cases, by a majority 
‘vote.’ ” 

Among decisions to be taken by 
simple majority was included the or- 
dering of “special investigations” of 
suspected illegal activities; but the 
U.S.S.R. insisted that sanctions must 
be left to the Security Council, whose 
decisions are subject to the veto of 
the great powers. 

The UN atomic control negotia- 
tions ended in deadlock because the 
UN majority experts considered in- 
spection insufficient to prevent illegal 
atomic activities, and insisted on in- 
ternational management, if not own- 
ership, of all atomic activities. 


Moscow and 
Atomic Disarmament 


In past atomic energy negotiations 
the Soviet Union has shown no inter- 
est whatsoever in the developmental 
aspects of the control plan. On the 
other hand, it did show—and still 
shows—an interest in atomic disarma- 
ment and has conceded that disarma- 
ment needs international inspection 
to become effective. Whether a police 
state could have ever permitted a sat- 
isfactory implementation of an in- 
spection agreement is another ques- 
tion. If Moscow’s future policy can 
be deduced from the past, interest on 
its part in atomic cooperation, unless 
accompanied by disarmament, seems 
unlikely. 

There is a major difference be- 


tween the Eisenhower atomic pool 
proposal and the UN Control Plan— 
and that is the renunciation of UN 
monopoly. The Kremlin asserted that 
this monopoly was intended to thwart 
the development of atomic power in 
the Soviet Union in the interest of 
American “monopoly capital.” The 
Eisenhower plan will permit all coun- 
tries to engage in unlimited produc- 
tion of both atomic armaments and 
atomic industrial power. This should 
make the new plan less unacceptable 
to the U.S.S.R., but in the absence of 
an effective atomic disarmament there 
is no discernible motive why Moscow 
should be eager to accept it. 


If the atomic pool is to provide an 
approach to atomic disarmament it 
must become a real drain on national 
resources of fissionable materials. 
Such a development seems to be out 
of the question in the light of con- 
sistent Soviet opposition to any inter- 
ference with its own atomic program 
(and, to be truthful, also in the light 
of our own new military program 
with its heavy emphasis on atomic 
weapons ). The Eisenhower proposal, 
even if accepted, will therefore pro- 
vide no better approach to the terrible 
dilemma of the atomic armaments 
race than an agreement on common 
operation of a small commercial air- 
line could be to the abolition of mili- 
tary aviation. 

The main advantage claimed for 
the new proposal—that it may give 
nations a concept of atomic energy as 
a promise, rather than a threat—car- 
ries a danger. For it may create un- 
warranted optimism and lead to re- 
laxation of the search for adequate 
means of reducing the threat of un- 


limited destructive power in the 
hands of national rulers, including 
those who are not subject to any 
moral or popular restraints. The som- 
ber revelation of this threat in the 
first part of Eisenhower’s speech has 
been all but lost on public opinion be- 
cause it was coupled with the atomic 


pool proposal. 
Dangers — and Promises 


The creation of a small atomic pool 
will produce no marked drain on 
United States resources, nor will it 
create any real danger of seizure by 
the nation on whose territory it is 
located. It will have the positive ef- 
fect of relaxing some of the excessive 
secrecy which now surrounds the 
nonmilitary atomic technology. How- 
ever, the worship of atomic secrecy, 
which now prevails here, might make 
it dificult for American atomic ex- 
perts to enter into day-by-day part- 
nership with foreign, particularly 
Soviet, scientists in atomic power 
research and development, for this 
might expose them to aspersions on 
their loyalty and discretion. 

If the atomic pool is considered as 
a useful contribution to the technical 
assistance programs, there is every 
reason for us to push it forward 
whether the Soviet Union joins or 
not. It will open a practical collabora- 
tion with the scientists and engineers 
of the non-Communist world which 
will be helpful to all, including our- 
selves, and create badly needed good- 
will among intellectual and scientific 
leaders in Europe and Asia. 

The economic possibilities of an 
atomic energy contribution to the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Reinterpreting the ‘New Look’ 





Perhaps the best definition of the na- 
tion’s “new look” in military and 
foreign policy is the President’s brief 
statement of March 17 that it is noth- 
ing more than “an attempt by intelli- 
gent people to keep abreast of the 
times.” But why it took two months 
for the Administration to put the 
new look in proper perspective and 
quiet the alarms that for weeks swept 
the country, the Congress and our 
allies remains a major mystery. 

With the new look, as with the 
issue of security in government, the 
Administration seems to have claimed 
too much at the unveiling. In both 
instances the two subjects of greatest 
interest to the American people—its 
defense policy and Reds in govern- 
ment—original Administration pro- 
nouncements were exaggerated and 
proved misleading. 

It now appears that the new look 
is not so new as claimed or so revo- 
lutionary as suggested. Rather, it is 
commen sense applied to national se- 
curity. It is military policy designed 
to meet military capabilities in this 
atomic age. 

Secretary of State Dulles impres- 
sively announced it in New York in 
a speech at the Council on Foreign 
Relations on January 12. As he put 
it, the President, the National Se- 
curity Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had just reached a basic de- 
cision in military and foreign policy 
after a year of soul-searching study: 
In any future aggression the United 
States would “depend primarily upon 
a great capacity to retaliate instantly 
by means and at places of our choos- 
ing.” 

Mr. Dulles, who unquestionably 
expected this pronouncement of posi- 
tive, dynamic, aggressive policy to be 
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greeted with cheers, must have been 
surprised, even bewildered, at the 
national and international reaction. 
What the Secretary seemed to be 
suggesting, if not proposing, was that 
the United States turn all future little 
wars into big ones, turn conventional 
wars into atomic wars, run all fu- 
ture wars unilaterally rather than col- 
lectively, and wage war without the 
benefit of a congressional declaration 
of war. 

It was soon apparent that the coun- 
try, while it had no heart for Korea, 
would still prefer a local war to a 
global one and would still prefer a 
conventional war to an atomic one. 
Our allies also let us know that if 
there was to be collective action 
against aggression in the future, there 
would have to be collective consulta- 
tion before aggression occurred or 
was resisted. And Congress, after 
studying the Dulles statement, saw 
its constitutional right to declare wars 
evaporating or becoming meaning- 
less under the impact of this “instant 
retaliation” doctrine. 


Policy for Atomic Age 


For two months the top brass and 
civilian officials tried to explain the 
Dulles thesis and to allay the fears of 
our own people and of our allies. 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford assured 
the country that we are not going to 
rely on a single weapon or a single 
service for our defense—meaning, of 
course, air power and atomic weap- 
ons. Admiral Robert B. Carney com- 
mented: “If we are honest with our- 
selves, we will acknowledge there are 
big wars, little wars, general wars, 
localized wars, Marquess of Queens- 
berry wars, savage ruthless wars, 
atomic wars, and perhaps nonatomic 


” 
wars. 


Just when Secretary Dulles’ Janu- 
ary declaration had been cut down to 
size and tempered by common sense, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, on 
a national radio-television hookup on 
March 13, reasserted the Dulles doc- 
trine with embellishments. He an- 
nounced: “Rather than let the Com- 
munists nibble us to death all over 
the world in little wars we would 
rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power 
which we could use in our discretion 
against the major source of aggres- 
sion at times and places that we 
chose.” 

That put us back to January 12, 
and the original Dulles statement. It 
was then, and only under press-con- 
ference probing, that the President, 
with assistance from Dulles, finally 
brought the new look into focus. 


The new look, it is now apparent, 
has two aspects: One reflects strategy; 
the other is expressed in forces and 
weapons. The new look in forces and 
weapons calls for a cutback in the 
Army and Navy but a build-up of the 
Air Force and emphasis on atomic 
weapons and guided missiles. It is 
designed to provide the military pos- 
ture to back up the new look in mili- 
tary strategy. It is designed to pro- 
vide the “capability” to retaliate, 
without which strategy is only aca- 
demic. 

The new-look strategy can best be 
expressed in this oversimplification: 
retaliation against aggression—but 
how quickly, where, and with what 
weapons, is to be decided by circum- 
stances in each case. If there is any- 
thing new in this strategy it is the 
warning that in the future the Unit- 
ed States may not hit back where it is 


(Continued on page 6) 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should the U.S. 





Encourage 


East-West Trade ? 





N SOME opinions expressed about 
our international economic and 
political policies there is, at times, a 
lack of awareness of circumstances. 
This applies especially to our attitude 
toward East-West trade—the ex- 
change of goods between the peoples 
of Eastern Europe and the peoples of 
Western Europe. 


Because of the current struggle in 
power politics it has been thought by 
some that we should discourage all 
East-West trade and should use our 
political and economic strength to 
prevent it. But an understanding of 
the historic economic relations of the 
countries involved, of existing eco- 
nomic conditions, and of what needs 
to be done in working for peace in a 
troubled world impels the conclusion 
that this trade is useful and should 
be encouraged. (It should not have to 
be said that those who approve East- 
West trade would prohibit trafficking 
in armaments or products directly re- 
lated to armament production.) Here 
are three important points to bear in 
mind: 

1. The economies of Eastern and 
Western Europe have long been 
complementary and interdependent. 
Western Europe has depended upon 
Eastern Europe for grains, coal, tim- 
ber, meat, fertilizer, manganese ore, 
asbestos and other products needed 
for industry and for consumer use. 
Eastern Europe has bought dairy 
products, chemicals, mining machin- 
ery, electrical equipment and other 
goods from Western Europe. While 
the volume was larger before World 
War II than now, 1952 trade amount- 
ed to $908,000,000 from West to 
East and $1,013,000,000 from East to 
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West. Belgium, France, Italy and 
Holland must buy coal from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Italy and Brit- 
ain buy wheat and barley, oats and 
timber, and other products from 
Eastern Europe. Norway exchanges 
salted and frozen fish for coal, grain 
and manganese. 


East Trade Vital to West 


These are only a few examples of 
a trade that is vital to the lifeblood 
of the nations engaged in it. Of 
course, this trade benefits East as well 
as West, but our resentment toward 
the Soviet Union and its satellites 
should not blind us to the economic 
gains such trade can afford our 
friends. To cut it off or even to re- 
duce it would harm their productive 
facilities greatly and would compel 
us to resume economic aid, which we 
do not wish to give and which would 
be disagreeable to the recipient coun- 
tries. 


With that in mind the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy (Randall Commission) recom- 
mended “that . . . the United States 
acquiesce in more trade in peaceful 
goods between Western Europe and 
the Soviet bloc.” A minority of the 
commission disagreed, one dissent 
classifying bread and clothing with 
arms and armaments in the thought 
that any improvement in living stand- 
ards added to military strength. But 
the military strength of the Soviet 
bloc is not likely to be deterred if 
this view were to prevail. The East- 
ern European countries would tight- 
en their belts further, but the belts 
of our friends would also be more 
tightly drawn, with probably an even 


Council of American Importers. He is the author of Tech- 
niques of International Trade (New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1950). 


greater impairment of their capacity 
for defense as well as their morale. 
2. In any discussion of East-West 
trade foreign economic policies are 
also a factor. United States tariffs do 
not permit free entry of most of the 
goods that Western Europe can sup- 
ply us. We hope for some lowering 
of our barriers to imports, but it is 
improbable that the reduction will be 
sufficient to admit substantially larger 
quantities from Western Europe. As- 
suredly, it is improper for us so to 
limit our trade and then tell Western 
Europe not to engage in peaceful 
goods trade with other nations. Even 
if we were to eliminate all tariffs— 
which is manifestly impossible and 
impractical—there would be the prob- 
lem of our ability to supply all that 
Western Europe needs as well as the 
cost of the goods to them. Our price 
structure and transportation charges 


would make this unfeasible. 


Whom Do We Punish? 


3. In addition to the economic ne- 
cessity of East-West trade there are 
political and psychological factors 
that warrant it. If this trade were to 
be discontinued, who would be pun- 
ishing whom? It does not seem wise 
to use trade in a punitive way, par- 
ticularly if our allies would bear at 
least their full share of the punish 
ment. Also, the termination of com- 
merce with countries because their 
economic and political systems are 
distasteful as well as hostile to us 
makes for the very isolationism that 
works against peaceful relations and 
for the mounting tensions that can 
ultimately explode into armed con 
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The new emphasis placed by the U.S.S.R. on trade with the West, and the anticipated decrease in United States 

assistance to Western European nations have turned public attention to the question whether this country should 

oppose or encourage East-West trade. The Randall Commission recommended “that, so far as it can be done with- 

out jeopardizing military security, and subject to the embargo on Communist China and North Korea, the United 

States acquiesce in more trade in peaceful goods between Western Europe and the Soviet bloc.” During negotia- 

tions in London March 29 and 30 the United States agreed to expand the list of peacetime goods the West 
can sell to the Soviet bloc. On the left-hand page are the pros in this debate; here are the cons. 


HOSE who oppose East-West 
trade usually do so in political 
terms. Academic demonstrations of 
the advantages of expanded world 
trade are laid aside, not as incorrect, 
but as irrelevant. This group—and it 
includes men from both government 
and business—emphasizes the needs 
of Realpolitik. The no-traders have a 
variety of arguments. Here is a sum- 
mary of the main points they make: 
1. Lasting peace with the East is 
impossible. Since the Western world 
is made up of democratic, peace-lov- 
ing nations, the Communists have 
the unchallenged privilege of trans- 
gressing the peace. They will, natu- 
rally, select a propitious moment to 
engage in battle. In this unavoidable 
struggle there will be no distinction 
between strategic and nonessential 
goods. Every physical commodity is 
an asset in wartime. That is why in- 
flation and shortages accompany all 
military struggles. If we shut off 
trade with the East we will not be 
able to avoid a war. We may even 
sacrifice some prospects for business 
profits. But at least we shall not help 
to build up the ultimate striking 


force of the Communist nations. 


Soviet Trade a Weapon 


2. Trade is but a propaganda and 
political weapon in the arsenal of the 
planned Communist economies. 
Large-scale East-West trade might 
well result in the increasing depend- 
ence of many free nations on the 
markets and supplies of the Iron 
Curtain countries. It would then be 
very tempting for Communist ofh- 
cials to bring on economic dislocation 


by abruptly terminating this trade 
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pattern. The absence of trade may 
mean some real inconvenience for the 
free world. But the West is capable 
of working together in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation to overcome 
these problems. 

3. The Communists are already at 
war with the West. Despite the pres- 
ent lull in Korea, there is but a dim 
prospect of peace. The battle in Indo 
china mounts in intensity. Every bit 
of aid to the East through trade per- 
mits the Kremlin to buttress its fight- 
ing forces. It would be fatuous to 
think that we can weaken the East- 
ern nations by outtrading them. Our 
free-enterprise, commercial approach 
to exports and imports cannot hope 
to prevail over the pervasive plan- 
ning methods of Communist officials. 

4. In fairness to the United States, 
which has expended many billions in 
foreign aid, East-West trade should 
be halted. This nation recognized 
that the absence of trade would in 
volve economic hardships for the 
West. But we felt that the dangers 
posed by trade were far more severe. 
Consequently, we made dollars and 
goods available so that the free world 
would not lack the commodities that 
formerly came from the East. It 
would be a monumental example of 
ingratitude if willing recipients of 
American aid were to insist on build 
ing up trade with the Communist 


nations. 


Why Help Malenkov? 


5. Recent events have indicated 
substantial unrest in Eastern Europe. 
Communist leaders appear to be genu- 
inely concerned about the low stand- 


ards of living in their countries. Con 


sequently, all Communist officials, 
taking their cue from Premier Ma- 
lenkov, are trying to increase the flow 
of goods to consumers. Even if we 
limited our exports to the East to 
so-called nonstrategic goods, such ex- 
ports would dovetail neatly with 
high-level government policy in the 
East. It would be far wiser to force 
the Kren to slow down its mili- 
tary and capital goods programs as 
it strives for internal economic sta- 
bility. 


Peace, Then Trade 


6. The only chance of winning a 
durable peace is to convince the Com- 
munist leaders that they can never 
attain economic parity with the free 
world. Cessation of all trade with the 
East is a step in this direction. If the 
Communists become interested in a 
workable peace they will agree to po- 
litical settlements about Korea, Indo- 
china, Austria and Germany. When 
these concrete gains have been won, 
the question of resuming East-West 
trade will be an appropriate topic for 


discussion. 


Those who argue for the cessation 
of East-West trade do not necessarily 
deny the precepts of Adam Smith. 
They can—without fear of inconsist- 
ency—urge the reduction of trade 
barriers. They can, in general, ap- 
plaud the report prepared by the 
Randall Commission. For many of 
them believe that we should increase 
imports from our allies, thereby re- 
lieving their dependence on the East. 
But they are firm in insisting that 
commercial relations with Commu- 
nist nations cannot lead to lasting 


mutual gains. 








Rosenthal 
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flict. Trade is not the complete solu- 
tion to isolationism and hostility, but 
the exchange of peaceful goods be- 
tween peoples, improving their stand- 
ards of living, enables them to learn 
to know each other better. Friendli- 
ness and friendship have at least a 
chance to replace the ill will and sus- 
picion born of aloofness and distance. 


It should be our hope that we can 
avoid another war, and it should be 
our greatest effort as well. Hence, it 
is our basic job to formulate and exe- 
cute policies which might help in 
breaking down iron and silk cur- 
tains. The statement attributed to the 
French economist Frédéric Bastiat 
over a century ago, “If goods do not 
cross frontiers, armies will,” is per- 
haps an oversimplification of present- 
day problems in a complex world. 
But a wise consideration of economic 
and political factors and a calm and 
objective evaluation of policies that 
give the best chance of attaining 
peace compel the judgment that one 
of our policies should be the encour- 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


‘e The Limitations of Great Powers 


agement of this trade by the nations 
that are allied to us. 
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attacked or with the kind of weapons 
picked by the aggressor. If there is 
anything new in the weapons-and- 
forces concept it is that these should 
be “itt being”—that is, available in- 
stantly. 

The new look, thus reinterpreted, 
tells the American people that the 
United States will not try to fight 
future wars according to past pre- 
scriptions. It tells our allies that we 
need them and will consult with 
them whenever possible. And it 
promises Congress that, while the 
President will always get a declara- 
tion of war from the legislature, it 
may not always be possible to do so 
before the fighting starts. But while 
these concepts are realistic, they are 
not revolutionary. 

As the President said: “The ‘new 
look’ is just our effort to solve . . 
the [threat of a] direct military at- 
tack, . . . to produce the best results 


we can for the protection of Ameri- 
ca.” It is just “an attempt by intelli- 
gent people to keep abreast of the 
times.” That description is less sensa- 
tional than the original—but more 
nearly accurate. 

NEAL STANFORD 


Rabinowitch 
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technical assistance programs, at the 
present stage of the art, have not yet 
been seriously discussed by experts; 
such a discussion among atomic-pow- 
er specialists and foreign-aid experts 
is the obvious next step. One thing 
seems certain: The atomic pool pro- 
posal makes sense only as part of a 
vigorous development of the techni- 
cal assistance idea. It would look in- 
congruous as part of a foreign policy 
bent on minimizing American in- 
volvement in foreign-aid efforts, 
whether these take the form of our 
Point Four or of the UN technical 
assistance programs. 

(The author of this article, the last of three 
on prospects for an international atomic 


pool, is the editor of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Sctentists.) 








It is a professional hazard of great 
powers to believe that they can escape 
some of the limitations on action to 
which lesser nations are subject. In 
past centuries one great power after 
another, from the Roman Empire to 
the world-wide imperium of Britain, 
have used military, political or eco- 
nomic preponderance to achieve their 
objectives in world affairs, with little 
or no reference to what is called 
“international morality.” 

The United States, long reluctant to 
undergo the grandeurs and miseries 
incident to the great-power role, has 
shown far more compunction than 


most of its predecessors or contem- 
poraries about throwing its weight 
around. But as our obligations have 
rapidly mounted and the burden of 
responsibility has been increasingly 
felt by the American people, a natu- 
ral desire has arisen to “tell” other 
nations what to do or not to do and 
to suggest that if a given policy re- 
garded as wise in Washington was 
not followed within a certain period 
of time, various unpleasant conse- 
quences might follow. A conflict has 
thus arisen between our national 
inclination to settle controversies 
through the democratic procedures 


of consultation and our determina- 
tion to have a free hand in making 


atomic-age decisions. 


Atomic Fears 
and Responsibilities 


The world debate set off by the 
proclamation of Washington’s “new 
look” foreign policy and the unex- 
pected force of Hydrogen bombs No. 
2 and No. 3 detonated on March | 
and 26 have served to reveal the limi- 
tations within which even so strong a 
power as the United States must 
operate. The extraordinary range of 
these two bombs had the immediate 
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effect of arousing anxiety on the part 
of two island nations, Britain and 
Japan, both of which feel peculiarly 
vulnerable to the use of the new 
weapon, and both of which have 
bases now used by the United States. 
In Japan, where rearmament is still 
under discussion, the question was 
asked whether conventional armed 
forces and weapons would be of any 
use in an era of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. In Britain emphasis was 
placed on the need for continuing 
consultation between the allies about 
the use of weapons which might 
wipe out not only New York City 
but entire nations. 

In this country Administration 
spokesmen sought to reassure our 
allies that the “new look” policy of 
“instant retaliation” at times and by 
means of our own choosing did not 
mean that the United States would 
“go it alone” in deciding whether or 
not the hour had struck to unleash 
atomic and hydrogen warfare. Yet it 
is not clear how adequate consulta- 
tion can precede “push-button” war- 
fare unless we develop new tech- 
niques of “push-button” diplomacy. 

That a great power cannot avoid 
some degree of responsibility for the 
use of the most destructive weapons 
in world history is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, not only in Washington 
but even in Moscow, which until 
now had seemed to pay little atten- 
tion to world public opinion. Be- 
ginning with a speech by Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov on the eve of 
the March 12 elections, the Kremlin 
has been informing the Russian peo- 
ple of the terrifying potentialities of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs; and 
contrary to its previous stress on the 
ravages new-fashioned war would 
cause in the West, it has pointed out 
that such a war would wreak havoc 
also on the rest of the globe. Thus by 
a grim paradox the very horror of 
modern war may impose self-restraint 


on the great powers. 
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Another aspect of the limitations 
great powers face today is indicated 
by developments in Western Europe, 
in Indochina and in Pakistan. The 
United States has used diplomatic 
pressure to induce France’s accept- 
ance of the European Defense Com- 
munity. Yet the more pressure we 
have used, the more nationalist sen- 
timent in France has rebelled against 
outside intervention; and today it is 
not the Communists but the Gaull- 
ists who threaten to overthrow the 
government of Premier Joseph La- 
niel if he should present EDC for 
ratification. This situation has led the 
British to that 


“chivvying” the French at a time 


suggest instead of 
when they face a grave crisis in In- 
dochina, it might be well to drop 
the EDC project and consider other 
ways of recruiting German military 
strength, possibly through NATO. 


‘Peaceable Coercion’? 


United States 
gives increasing financial and mili- 
tary aid to the French. Yet France 


In Indochina the 


so far has refused to have American 
military personnel train the Viet- 
namese, and the people of Vietnam 
apparently remain determined to ob- 
tain independence from France be- 
fore they show any marked interest 
in the struggle waged on their soil 
against the Vietminh. In Pakistan, 
United States 
judged to be a politically stable na- 


which experts had 
tion that would effectively serve as 
an anchor of the projected Middle 
East defense pact, East Pakistan elec- 
tions held during March have result- 
ed in the overwhelming victory of 
the leftist United Front, which is 
challenging the authority of Moham- 
med Ali’s government at Karachi. 
What we are painfully learning is 
that no single nation, no matter how 
strong militarily and financially, can 
control the decisions of other nations 
—not even when it can wield naked 
totalitarian force, as the U.S.S.R. has 
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discovered in East Germany. George 
F. Kennan, former member of the 
State Department Policy Planning 
Committee, on March 24 in the 
second of four Stafford Little lec- 
tures at Princeton University, urged 
“peaceable coercion” of non-Commu- 
nist nations by “the-denial of Ameri- 
can favor.” He described his sugges- 
tion as an approach to new tech- 
niques in foreign policy. 

Is “peaceable coercion” really new? 
The history of other great powers 
shows example after example when 
such techniques, short of war, were 
used—sometimes effectively, at other 
times with indifferent or even dis- 
astrous results. The question arises 
whether techniques which might 
have proved successful in a period 
when colonialism was regarded as 
natural is possible in an age of ris- 
ing nationalism in underdeveloped 
areas—not to speak of the Atlantic 
community. This question is particu- 
larly pressing for the United States 
which, unlike the U.S.S.R., bases its 
world leadership not on totalitarian 
force but on democratic ideals. 

In his Overseas Press Club address 
of March 29 Mr. Dulles, after de- 
scribing the dangers that might fol- 
low a Communist victory in Indo- 
china, called for “united action” in 
that war-torn colonial territory to 
which France has promised inde- 
pendence. “United action,” whatever 
form it may take, will require con- 
sultation not only with the Western 
NATO coalition but also, presum- 
ably, with the nations of Asia which 
feel that they have a stake in the 
future of Indochina. Mr. Kennan has 
said that the United States could ex- 
ert “peaceable coercion” by withhold- 
ing favors from other countries. But 
“united action,” by definition, is a 
two-way street. It can be achieved 
only if the nations whose cooperation 
we seek can, in turn, be persuaded 
not to withhold favors from us. 

Vera Micueces DEAN 
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The great-power role of the United 





States, particularly with respect to 
the “instant” use of atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, and the real meaning 
of Washington’s “new look” policy 
have been among the principal sub- 
jects recently discussed by the British 
press. 

Time and Tide said: “Two months 
ago Mr. Dulles stated the opinion 
that the strategic climate had altered 
and that the initiative was becoming 
ours once again. The threat of retalia- 
tion, backed by the acknowledged 
power to make such retaliation, has 
often proved to be the most effective 
means of preventing aggression and, 
in consequence, general war. The un- 
equivocal basic decision of the U.S. 
to meet aggression with immediate 
retaliation is therefore, in the dan- 
gerous and divided condition of the 
modern world, an important factor 
in the maintenance and defense of 
peace. 

“But with whom precisely does the 
initiative now lie? Whose is the basic 
decision? Is this an American deci- 
sion or a decision to be taken in con- 
sultation with all the nations in the 
Atlantic Union? 


“We have learned that the Presi- 





dent of the U.S. has the necessary au- 
thority to act, without waiting for a 
declaration of war by the U.S. Con- 
gress, if, for instance, London or 
Paris were bombed. That is as it 
should be. But though the immediate 
decision may rest with the Ameri- 
cans, responsibility for any such ac- 
tion is not and cannot be that of the 
US. 


should be cooperation and consulta- 


alone. It is essential that there 


tion with the nations of the Atlantic 
Union in the fullest possible manner 
so that we are ready and united in 
advance for-all eventualities. Only in 
that way can we be certain that the 
threat of retaliation can be a strong 
guarantee of peace.” 

According to The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, “The ‘new look’ 
in American military strategy is 
mainly old merchandise in a new 
package. The retaliatory power of 
the United States Air Force, armed 
with the 


foundation of defensive 


atomic bombs, has been 
American 
planning for nine ‘years now. Not 
many authorities in America have 
ever thought that their community 
was capable of raising an army large 
enough to cope with any outbreak 
of trouble anywhere in the world; 
still less that it should try to do so. 
But the so-called ‘new look’ in mili- 
tary strategy, although no more than 
a modification of old intentions, may 


prove a popular selling line. 





“The risk in the sales campaign for 
the ‘new look’ is that the Administra- 
tion itself may be convinced by its 
own exaggerated claims. If not care- 
ful, the Administration may come to 
rely almost exclusively on massive re- 
taliation. That, far from preventing 
Communist nibbling, would encour- 
age it.” 

Discussing the relations of the 
United States with its The 


Times declares, “Even the kindliest 


allies, 


and best intentioned of giants causes 
a certain amount of nervousness 
among its friends, and that is hard 
on a giant. Through the years the 
United States has heard of its allies’ 
anxieties that it might declare war 
too soon or not soon enough; that it 
was too far removed from Commu- 
nist armies to take Communist threats 
seriously, or that it is now taking it 
so seriously in its own land that free- 
dom and tolerance are at stake; that 
its overwhelming prosperity would 
get it dangerously out of step with 
the rest of the world, or that an 
American recession would spell dis- 


aster for the free nations. 


“But the trafhic of discontent is not 
all one way. Many letters have reached 
The Times from angry Americans 
who support what Senator McCarthy 
is doing, either accusing Great Brit- 
ain of fellow-traveling or telling it to 


mind its own business.” 
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